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bination of circumstances. In any case, we have
to suppose, whatever the relation of mind and body,
we must at least assume that a man is born with
some character. Like everything that exists, he has
certain definite qualities which he did not make
for himself, and upon which his subsequent develop-
ment depends. And, if that be once admitted, the
whole difficulty still occurs, and the question as to
whether the origin of these innate qualities be
derived from his parents or from a something else
is a mere matter of detail.

In fact, the confusion seems to me to arise from
the vague phraseology which induces us to accept,
virtually at least, the mental attitude of Dean Swift
in Er the Pamphylian. We speak as if the man
were an independent entity, lying somehow outside
the chain of cause and effect, and arbitrarily plunged
into it; nay, as if even his inner constitution were
something superinduced upon his nature. It is
really an absurd abstraction to distinguish between
the man and his character, as though he meant a
something existing without a character, and after-
wards run into a mould by fate. The character is
the man in certain relations, and he can never exist
without it, any more than a piece of matter can be
outside of all particular times and places. If the
doctrine of free will and moral responsibility be so